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“Shooting Started,” 


Says the President 


“We have wished to avoid shoot- 
ing. But the shooting has started. 
And history has recorded who fired 
the first shot. In the long run, how- 
ever, all that will matter is who fired 
the last shot.” 

President Roosevelt spoke these 
words on Navy Day, Oct. 27. The 
speech was made in Washington, 
D C., and broadcast to the nation. 

The President said that the Ger- 
mans had started the shooting by at- 
tacking U. S. ships. 

The President said that the pur- 
pose of Germany's attacks was to 
frighten the American people off the 
high seas. But Americans will defend 
their rights and the freedom of the 
seas, he said. 


GERMANY’S SECRET MAP 


The President warned his listeners 
of Germany's plan to conquer the 
Western Hemisphere. 

He said: “I have in my sion 
a secret map made in Germany by 
Hitler's government. It is a map of 
South America and part of Central 
America, as Hitler proposes to re- 
organize it.” 

In this area there are now 14 sep- 
arate nations, the President contin- 
ued. But Germany plans to conquer 
them all, and then make five puppet 


nations out of the area. 








U. S. Warship Sunk 
On Convoy Duty 


Four days after President Roose- 
velt’s “shooting has started” speech, 
a U.S. destroyer was sunk. 

The destroyer was the U. S. S. 
Reuben James. She was on duty con- 
voying merchant ships to Britain. 
She was west of Iceland when a tor- 

o from a German submarine sent 
er down. 


The Reuben James was the first 
U. S. warship sunk during this war. 
Two other desavens have been at- 
tacked by German submarines in the 
past month. The Greer escaped with- 
out being hit. The Kearny was hit 
and damaged, but did not go down. 

The Reuben James had a crew of 
120 officers and men. Forty-four of 
them were rescued after the sinking. 


Commanding officer of the Reu- 
ben James was Lieutenant Com- 
mander Heywood L. Edwards, of 
San Saba, Texas. He went down 
with his ship. , 

Lieut. Commander Edwards was a 
graduate of the U. S. Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, Md. He was an all- 
around athlete; won letters for foot- 
ball, wrestling and boxing. 


The Reuben James was built in 
1920. She was armed with four-inch 
guns and anti-aircraft guns. But she 
did not have the up-to-date safety 
hull of the Kearny, a new ship. 
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Wide World hoto 


Mr. Taylor (left), representing the steel companies, and Mr. Lewis, 
vepiteacethaty the coal miners, sseet ta the MarySower Hotel, Washington. 
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AND WORLD EVENTS 


Coal Strike Ends 
In “Captive” Mines 


Fifty-three thousand _ soft-coal 
miners went on strike last week. If 
the strike had continued, the Na 
tional Defense program would have 
slowed down for lack of coal, 
Through efforts of our Government 
to settle the strike, the miners were 
back at work after four days. 

The miners are employed in the 
“captive” coal mines. mines 
produce coal for the steel mills. They 
are called “captive” because they 
are owned by steel companies. Other 
mines are owned by coal companies. 

The strike began Oct. 27. It was 
called by the United Mine Workers 
of America, the union of coal miners, 
John L. Lewis is union president. 

The union wanted the steel com- 
panies to agree to a “union shop.” 
This means that all men working in 
the mines must join the union. 

Most of the men are members, but 
the union wants all to be members. 


THE PRESIDENT’S APPEAL 


President Roosevelt asked Mr. 
Lewis not to call the strike. 

In reply, Mr. Lewis put the blame 
for the strike on the steel companies. 
He said that the coal companies had 
granted the union shop in their 
mines; the steel companies should do 
the same in the captive mines. 

Finally Mr. Lewis met with My- 
ron C. Taylor, who represented the 
steel companies, in Washington. 

After talking together for six 
hours, Mr. Taylor and Mr. Lewis 
went to the White House. There 
they met President Roosevelt and 
William H. Davis, chairman of the 
National Defense Mediation Board. 

At this conference, a plan was 
agreed on. It provided: 

1. That the miners return to work, 

ning the strike until Nov. 15. 

2. That the National Defense Me- 
diation Board attempt to settle the 
“union shop” dispute before Nov. 15, 
so that there will be no strike. 

The Board settles labor disputes 
by studying both sides of the ques- 
tion, then recommending what to do. 
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‘Nation Observes 
Special “Weeks” 


Throughout the nation, two spe- 
cial “weeks” are observed this week. 

Nov. 9 to Nov. 15 is American Ed- 
ucation Week. About ten million 
parents and other citizens will visit 
the schools during this week. 

The slogan is “Education for a 
Strong America.” There will be 
plays, motion pictures, radio pro- 
' grams, pageants, and speeches—all 
of them pointing out the value of 
education in our democracy. 

Nov. 11 to Nov. 16 has been pro- 
claimed Civilian Defense Week by 
President Roosevelt. 

The activities of Civilian Defense 
Week were planned by OCD ( Office 
ot Civilian Defense ). 

Civilian Defense Week begins on 
Armistice Day, Tuesday, Nov. 11. 
The American Legion, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and other patriotic or- 
ganizations will hold ceremonies. 
They wil! honor the memory of those 
Americans who were killed during 
the war of 1914-1918. The Armistice 
was signed on Nov. 11, 1918. 


ut SPECIAL “DAYS” DURING WEEK 


. Wednesday, Nov. 12, is War 
Against Waste Day. The purpose of 
this day is to teach ways of saving 
ir. | materials used for defense. 
Thursday, Nov. 13, is Sign Up tor 
ne Defense Day. On this day, ss ad 
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eS. will have a chance to volunteer their 
ad services for National Defense. There 
Pir will be special activities in cities and 
do towns which are within 300 miles of 


the seacoast. These cities must be 

ly- prepared for air-raid protection, in 
he ¥ case enemy bombers Srould attack. 
Civilians in these cities will have 


Six a chance to volunteer as air-raid war- 
vis dens, auxiliary policemen and fire- 
"4 men, and first-aid workers. 

n 


Friday, Nov. 14, is Health and 
he Welfare Day. On this day there will 
rd. be programs about public health. 
yas Saturday, Nov. 15, is Civilian Pro- 
tection Day. In some cities, there 
rk, §} will be air-raid drills. 
15. Sunday, Nov. 16, is Freedom Day. 
fe- § On this day, there will be programs 
the about our freedoms—freedom of 
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Two Airliners | 
Crash in Day 


There were two tragic airlne crashes 
on Oct. 30. 

A Northwest Airlines transport plane 
crashed and burned on a prairie near 
Fargo, N. D. The plane, flying from 
Chicago, was within sight of its des- 
tination—the airport at oy 

Fourteen persons were killed. The 
pilot, Capt. Clarence Bates of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., was miraculously thrown 
free of the plane, and survived. 

Captain Bates said that ice forming 
on the plane caused the crash. 

Less than 21 hours later, an Ameri- 
can Airlines transport crashed near St. 
Thomas, Ontario, on Lake Erie. 

The plane was flying to Detroit. 
Twenty were killed. 








Events in Russia; 


Germans in Crimea 


After trying for three weeks, the 
Germans broke across the narrow neck 
of land that leads into the Crimean 
Peninsula. They battled toward Sevas- 
topol, Russia’s greatest naval base on 
the Black Sea. 

Other German troops continued to 
advance into the Donets Basin. They 
crossed the Donets River at several 
points. 

In the Battle ot Moscow, the weather 
helped to halt the German advance. 
Snow was followed by heavy rain. The 
fields around Moscow became like a 
vast sea of mud, which was knee-deep 
in places. The German tanks and trucks 
could not move through this mud. 

Later, the weather turned cold, and 





15 Inspectors of the U. S. Civil Aero- | the ground froze so that the tanks could 
’ h, freedom of the press, free- | nautics Board went to the scene, to in- | move. The Germans began their offen- 
i om of religion, freedom of the seas. | vestigate the cause of the crash. sive again. 
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View of Chungking, present capital of China 


ANG CHAN PI SHENG! 
This is the slogan of the 
people of China, in their war 
against the Japanese invaders. It 
means: “Fight on to Victory!” 

When the war began on yy 7, 
1937, it seemed that China did not 
have a chance. China had three 
times as many soldiers as Japan, but 
the Chinese weapons and equipment 
were of poor quality. 

China had practically no navy or 
air force. 

There were very few factories to 
make war supplies. And even these 
few factories were on the seacoast, 
within easy reach of the Japanese. 


JAPAN’‘S STRENGTH 

Japan was the strongest nation in 
Asia. Japan had a well-equipped 
army and a modern air force. 

The Japanese navy was the third 
largest in the world. Only the navies 
of Britain and the U. S. were larger. 

Japan had plenty of factories. 

But in spite of all this, the Japa- 
nese are still far from conquering 
China—after more than four years of 
fighting. 

Why have the Chinese been able 
to put up such strong resistance? 

National unity is the first reason. 
Since the war began, China has made 
progress toward becoming a united 
nation, for the first time in its his- 
tory. “In unity there is strength” is 
a true saying the world over. 

Before 1931, the great sprawling 








See Map on Front Cover 
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land of China was far from united. 
There was a National Government 
which supposedly governed the 
whole country. But the outlying 


‘provinces were far away from the 


capital. There were very few good 
roads and railroads. 

Actually, the National Government 
isatadied only the region close to 
the capital. War lords in the outlying 
provinces raised their own armies, 
collected their own taxes, and made 
their own laws. 


CHIANG KAI-SHEK’S LEADERSHIP 


When Chiang Kai-shek became 
head of the National Government, 
he set to work to make China a 
united nation. 

One of his biggest jobs was to 
create a united Chinese Army. When 
he started, there were three kinds of 
armies in China. 

There was the National Army, led 
by Chiang Kai-shek. 

There were the armies of the war 
lords, scattered throughout the prov- 
inces. The war lords were rich Chi- 
nese who wanted to be dictators in 
their communities. 

Finally, there were the Commu- 
nist armies. They also followed only 
their own leaders. They even fought 


a civil war against the National 


Army. 

When the Japanese invasion be- 
gan, the leaders of all these armies 
agreed to unite, with Chiang Kai- 
shek as generalissimo*. It was not 
easy for the different armies to for- 
get past differences, and fight side 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 


by side, There were frequent quar. 
rels and skirmishes between Com- 
munists and National Government 
troops. 

But these quarrels were patehed 
up. It is this united Chinese army 
which has fought the Japanese to a 
standstill. 

The Chinese defenders are helped 
by the geography of China. Along 
the seacoast there are plains, but the 
interior is mountainous. 

On the coastal plains, the Japa- 
nese made good use of their tanks, 


trucks, and other motorized equip- — 


mentaThe poorly equipped Chinese 
were no match for them. 

In the first 16 months of fighting, 
the Japanese seized the seacoast 
cities and conquered the coastal 
plains. Then they came to the moun- 
tains — and their motorized army 
came to a halt. 

Here there are no roads or rail- 
roads. Trucks and tanks are useless, 
and soldiers must advance on foot. 

In these mountains, the Chinese 
and Japanese fight on equal terms. 


NEW WORKSHOPS IN CHINA 


Another reason for the Chinese re- 
sistance is China’s program of build- 
ing workshops to make war supplies. 

Early in the war, the Japanese de- 
stroyed or captured the factories 
along the seacoast. The Japanese 
navy set up a blockade. Supplies 
could not be brought into Chinese 
ports from the outside world. 

This left only two routes for China 
to get supplies from other nations. 
One is the Burma Road. Supplies 
from the U. S. and Britain come 
along this road. 

The other supply route is the 
Northwest Road. Supplies from Rus- 
sia came along this road, until the 
German-Russian war began. 

Now the Russians need all their 
supplies for their own war. 

To help solve the supply problem, 
the National Government started the 
Chinese Industrial Co-operatives. 
There are 1,664 of these small work- 
shops, set up throughout the country. 

In villages, in mountain caves and 
dugouts, in deserted temples, small 
groups of workers make guns and 
ammunition. On looms hidden in 
deep canyons, blankets and uniforms 
are woven. In ruined villages along 
the rivers, carpenters hammer to- 
gether boats to carry these supplies 
to the Chinese troops. 
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Doll from Chile Sent 
to Montana Junior High 


This week's letter 
was sent by pupils of 
Escuela (School) No. 
36, Santiago, Chile, to 
pupils of Paris Gibson 
junior High School, 
Great Falls, Mont. The 
exchange of correspon- 
dence albums is ar- 
ranged through the 
junior American Red 
Cross, Washington, D.C. 





Fresia 
Dear FRIENDS OF Paris Grsson 
Junior Hicu ScHoo.: 

In return for the doll we received 
from you, we are sending one dressed 
to represent a Chilean girl, as she goes 
to school. The doll’s name is Fresia, 
after a courageous Avancau Indian 
woman. 

This is a winter school dress, such 
as we wear in 
June and July. It 
is of wool, navy 
blue. Over this 
dress is worn a 
white apron, 
which is the uni- 
form of Chilean 
pupils of primary 
schools. This 
apron is buttoned 
in back. We also use chombas (a 
sweater), shawls, overcoats, and woolen 
underwear, knitted by ourselves or by 
our sisters or mothers. 

When we go out for a walk, we do 
not use hats, because this article of 
clothing we will use when we are older, 
when we will be “young ladies.” Now 
we delight in having our hair well 
combed and we wear flowers made of 
ribbons, as once they were worn to 
hold the hair in place. 

We are sending some little picture 
books we have made for the doll’s purse. 
They show our national flower, red 
capihues; some products, such as fruit, 
wheat, flax, flour, and noodles; our flag; 
and Don* Bernardo O’Higgins, who 
was the father of our country, as Don 
George Washington was the father ‘of 
yours, 

Along with our doll, we send our 
kindest regards to you, North American 
pupils. 

—Escue.a No. 36, SAnT1IAco, CHILE 





capihues 
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Chile Plans to Use 


U. S. Prison System 
“Good Neighbor” helpfulness is 


being carried on in many different 
ways. 

An unusual method of co-opera- 
tion between American nations is in 
prison reform*. 

President Aguirre of Chile and Dr. 
Israel Drapkin S., Chile’s director of 
criminology*, are planning to start 
prison camps in their country like 
those in California. 

The California plan is designed 
to make prisoners self-respecting, 
and to give them useful work to do. 
The prisoners live in unfortified 
camps and work on the roads under 
the direction of unarmed supervisors. 

If a prisoner escapes, $200 is of- 
fered for his capture. The money is 
taken from the wages of other 
prisoners in the camp. Few men try 
to escape. 

Julian H. Alco, director of Cali- 
fornia prisons, started this system. 
Recently he visited South America. 
Officials in Chile became interested 
in his plan and asked him to help 
make one for Chile. 

Dr. Drapkin expects to go to Cali- 
fornia tu study the prison camps. 

President Aguirre has asked the 
Chilean Congress to provide money 
for prison reform. 


What Would Your Name Be? 


What would your name be the 
Latin American way? 

Latin Americans usually put their 
father’s name (our “last” name), in 
the middle. Then they add another 
name at the end.-It may be their 
mother’s name, or the name of the 
place they live. The person is called 
by his middle name or both his 
names, never by the last name alone. 

For example, the president of 
Mexico is Manuel Avila Camacho. 
Avila is his father’s name; Camacho 
is his mother’s. He could properly 
be called President Avila, but he 
prefers to use both names—Avila 
Camacho. 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 





Chilean Children 


‘Teachers’ at Home 


Boys and girls in rural Chile are 
helping to educate their parents and 
other grown-ups who have had 
little or no schooling. 

Many of the huasos (cowboys) 
and inquilinos (tenant farmers) 
cannot read or write. They do not 
know about new farming methods 
and what is going on in the world 
beyond their farms and ranches. 

To help them learn, the Chilean 
government issued a book for chil- 
dren to read aloud to their parents. 

The book had pictures and articles 
about everyday problems, such as 
the care of fruit trees, the raising of 
chickens, and ways of getting social 
insurance. Requests for copies 
poured into the government’s edu- 
cation offices in Santiago. The book 
was so popular that other books are 
being issued for the same purpose. 

The government is also sending 
out sound trucks to give information 
and instruction to the people. 





VISITING OUR CONGRESS 





Wide World 

Twelve members of the Argentine 
Chamber of Deputies (Congress) 
are in Washington, D. C., visiting 
our House of Representatives. The 
Argentine Ambassador to the United 
States, Felipe Espil (left in photo 


above), is shown greeting Dr. José 
Luis Cantilo, president of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, on his arrival in 
New York City, Oct. 20. 
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, far in this 
T| \j series, “For 
+ the Com- 


mon Defense,” 
we have been 
discussing the 
large machines 
of war—tanks and 
trucks, planes 
and battleships— 


: and the raw ma- 
aso cnetioos terials that go 
into making 


them. In this article we discuss the 
weapons used by the individual sol- 
dier. 

These weapons are small arms 
(pistols and rifles) and machine 
guns. 

Firearms have been used since 
about the year 1300. The grand- 
daddy of them all was the hand- 


cannon. 


This was a metal tube, about three 
feet long. The shooting end was 
open, and the other (closed) end 
was fastened to a stick. This stick 
was used to hold the tube, so that 
the soldiers would not have to touch 
the hot metal. 

Gunpowder was inserted in the 
tube near the closed end. In front of 
the gunpowder, small rocks and bits 
of m were placed. 

A team of two soldiers operated 
the hand-cannon. One held the stick, 
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* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 






Infantryman firing 
the new light- 
weight Reising 
sub-machine gun. 


and the other thrust a burning fuse 
through a small hole in the tube. 

The fuse ignited* the gunpowder. 
It exploded, causing the “bullets” to 
shoot out the open end. 

Now let’s bok at this hand- 
cannon’s direct descendant, the gun 
of today. 


The metal tube has been changed 
into the barrel of the gun. 


The wooden stick for holding the 
gun has become a wooden stock. 
It is built more closely against the 
barrel. One soldier holds the gun 
and fires it too. 

The gunpowder and the bullet are 
now contained in a metal jacket, 
called a cartridge. 

Instead of a fuse, the gunpowder 
is ignited by a primer (pronounced 
PRY-mer), similar to the caps used 


in a cap pistol. The primer is at the ~ 


back end of the cartridge. 

The soldier pulls the trigger, caus- 
ing a firing-pin to strike the primer. 
The primer explodes and causes the 

npowder to explode. This causes 
the bullet to shoot out of the barrel. 


It is important to know what is 


meant by the caliber of a gun. This s 


is the diameter of the bore (the in- 
side of the barrel). In small arms, 


7 
Infantryman, standing at salute, 
with Garand rifle and full field pack. 


ARMS 
TIE SOLDIER 
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it is stated in hundredths of an inch. 

For example, a .44 caliber gun is 
one whose barrel measures forty- 
four hundredths of an inch across, 
inside. 

Pistol. This favorite weapon of 
Western movies is not very impor- 
tant in war. It is used only in fight- 
ing at close quarters. 

The barrel of a gun is the impor- 
tant part in accurate aim. The 
longer the barrel, the better it can 
be aimed. Because the pistol has 
such a short barrel, it cannot be 
aimed so accurately. 

Rifte. This is the common weapon 
of the infantry — the majority of sol- 
diers, who fight on foot. The rifle 
has a long barrel, and is very ac- 
curate up to a distance of a mile. A 
rifle bullet is shot at such speed that 
it can kil] a person three miles away. 






Photos on this page from International News 
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The word “rifle” comes from the 
French word rifler (pronounced 
ree-FLAY), meaning to scratch or 
scrape. To rifle a gun barrel means 
to cut spiral grooves along its inner 
surface. These grooves start the bul- 
let spinning. As it goes through the 
air, the bullet continues to spin with 
its pointed nose forward. 


Football players know that the 
ball can be passed straighter and 
faster if it is given a spiral motion 
The same is true of a bullet. 

Until recently, the rifle used b 
our Army was the Springfield, 
named for the U. S. Armory at 
Springfield, Mass. The site for this 
armory was selected by George 
Washington. 

The trusty Springfield is still the 
best kind of rifle in many ways. It is 
accurate and dependable. But it has 
one drawback—it is slow to operate 
It is a bolt-action rifle. After a sol- 
dier has put the clip into the rifle, 
he must work a bolt every time he 
shoots, to bring the next bullet into 

BE place. 

The Springfield shoots a clip of 
five bullets in about nine seconds. 
A new clip must be inserted after 
every five shots. 


GARAND RIFLE IS FASTER 


In order to get s ier firing, the 
Army has changed to the Garand 
; rile. This rifle was named for its 
' inventor, John C. Garand. 
The clip for a Garand holds eight 
bullets instead of five. 
The Garand is a semi-automatic 
' rile. The soldier does not have to 
bother working a bolt. Each bullet, 
' in its turn, comes into place auto- 
' matically. 
The Garand shoots a clip of eight 
bullets in 1% seconds. 
omg U.S. rifle factories are now mak- 
_ @ing half a million Garands a year. 
@@ As there are not yet enough Gar- 
@ ands finished, many of our soldiers 
are still using Springfields. 
Automatic Rifle. The automatic 
tile is a self-firer. Instead of pulling 
the trigger for each shot, the soldier 





















































Harris & Ewing 
Soldier on range at Ft. Ord, Calif., 
firing a Browning automatic rifle. 


pulls the trigger only once. The rifle 
continues to fire until the soldier 
stops it or it reaches the end of the 
clip (20 bullets). 

The automatic rifle is as accurate 
as a rifle and as fast-firing as a ma- 
chine gun. A disadvantage is that it 
uses too much ammunition for one 
soldier to carry. 

Sub-Machine Gun. This weapon 
is much like the automatic rifle, but 
lighter in weight. It is carried by 
parachute troops. 

Machine Gun. The machine gun 
is also a self-firer. Machine guns that 
are used on the ground can shoot 
about 500 bullets a minute; machine 
guns for planes can shoot 1,200 bul- 
lets a minute. 

The machine gun is not held at 
the shoulder, but is mounted on a 
tripod or other base. A machine gun 
weighs from 17 to 50 pounds. It uses 
a great deal of ammunition and is 


Drawings below show (1) Spring- 
field rifle; (2) Garand rifle; (3) ma- 
chine gun, .50 caliber Browning. 






























operated by a team of two or more 
soldiers. 

The machine gun is used for firing 
at large bodies of men. Planes use 
it to strafe* troops from the air. 

In some planes, the machine gun 
is mounted directly behind the pro- 
peller. The firing is precisely timed, 
so that the bullets do not strike the 
propeller as it revolves. 

New models of fighting planes, 
have machine guns mounted in the 
wings. A small cannon, instead of a 
machine gun, is behind the oe ar 

The Connecticut River Valley of 
New England is our greatest center 
of small-arms factories. In ordinary ~ 
times, these small-arms factories do 
only a small amount of business. — 
When war threatens and our Army 
needs guns, the factories get more 
equipment and hire more men. 

There are also small-arms fac- 
tories in New York and the Middle 
West. General Motors Corporation 
has turned to making machine guns 
in four factories, at Syracuse, N. Y., 
Dayton, O., Saginaw, Mich., and 
Flint, Mich. 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 
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4 Illustrations by Andre Jandot, from the book “What the Citizen Should Know About Our Arms and Weapons.”” Copyright, 1941, by W. W. Norton & Co., New York 









WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 


Test yourself! These questions are based on Headline News and Theme Article in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect Score is 100. How close can you come? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


ue 


1 NOSE FOR NEWS 


Match the statements on the right with the state- 
ments on the left by filling in blanks at left with 
numbers from the right. Each right answer counts 5. 
Total, 50. 


. President of United Mine 
Workers 
. “the shooting has started” 


1. — Reuben james 
2. — John L. Lewis 
3. __ Julian L. Alco 


4. _.. Pres. Roosevelt legislature 


l 
2 
speech — 
8. Argentina's 
5. — Aguirre 4. Owned by steel companies 
6. _. Chamber of 5. U. S. destroyer sunk near 
Deputies Iceland 
7. Myron C. Tay- 6. Russian naval base 
lor 7. Established California pri- 
“ ve” son camps 
; ——— - 8. President ot Chile 
mines 9 


iff . U S&S. Steel Corporation 
9. Armistice Day, representative 
1941. 10 


. Civilian Defense week 
10. Sevastopol begins. 


My score 


2. THE CHINESE DRAGON BREATHES FIRE 


Check the phrase which correctly completes each 


of the following. Each right answer counts 5 points. 
Total, 25. 


1. Chiang Kai-shek is (a) an important seaport; (b) 
Generalissimo of the Chinese armies; (c) Chinese slogan 
meaning “Fight on to Victory!” 


IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


ignite (igg-NITE), page 6, second column. To kindle, 
cause to burn. From the Latin ignis, “fire.” 

prison reform, page 5, second column. The use of 
modern and more fonend methods of treating prisoners, 
in order to make good citizens out of them. Reform 
comes from the Latin word reformare,.“to make over.” 

strafe (STRAFE or STRAHFE), page 7, third column. 
To bombard fiercely or spray with machihe-gun bullets. 
From the German strafen, “to punish.” 

generalissimo (jenn-ur-all-ISS-ih-moe) , page 4, second 
column. The highest commanding general. It is.an Italian 
word, of which the latter half (-issimo) means “in the 
highest degree.” 


2. A geo 
Chinese is (a) the sea; (b) the plains; (c) the moun- 
tains 


8. Supplies trom abroad reach China by (a) the 
Burma Road; (b) the Pan American Highway; (c) the 
Persian Gulf and Iran. 


4. The National Army includes the armies of (a) the 
war lords and communists; (b) Russia; (c) the pro- 
Japanese officials. 

5. The Chinese Industrial Co-operatives are (a) fifth 


columnists who help Japan; (b) agricultural unions; (c) 
workshops producing supplies for the Chin 


inese armies. 


My score 


3 STRAIGHT SHOOTING 


Check the tollowing statements true or false. Each 
right answer counts 5. Total, 25. 


1. — The cartridge of a gun contains the gunpowder 
and bullet. 


2. The Springfield rifle has just replaced the Garand, 
an older model. 


3. A machine gun is both self-loading and self-firing. 


4. The caliber of the gun refers to diameter of the 
barrel, inside. 


One of the largest manutacturing centers for small 
arms is California. 
My score 


My total score 


NAMES & PLACES IN THE NEWS 


criminology (krimm-ih-NOLL-oe-jee), page 5, second 
column. The scientific study of crime and criminals. From 
the Latin crimen, “fault, blame, crime.” A criminologist is 
a scientist who studies crime and crime prevention. 


Don (DONN), page 5, first column. A title of respect 
used in Spain and Latin America. It is used before the 
names of men of rank or importance. 


eapihues (kah-PEE-hwace) page 5, first column. 
eseuela (ess-KWAY-lah), page 5, first column. 
huasos (HWAH-soce), page 5, third column. 
inquilinos (een-keeyLEE-noce), page 5, third column. 


phic barrier which has greatly aided the = 
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OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


IT If ARMISTICE DAY: 
"SHOOTING HAS STARTED” 


The war comes closer to home. A U. S. destroyer is sunk. 
It was on duty protecting the line of supplies to Britain and 
Russia. “The shooting has started,” said President Roosevelt 

It is Armistice Day. What was in our minds on earlier 
Armistice Days? Teachers saw in Armistice Day the hope of 
peace without end. Surely the world could be saved from 
another conflagration! 

Let this Nov. 11th serve as occasion for review of the 
developments that led to the present predicament. Britain’s 
efforts to appease Hitler. The conquest of Austria, then 
Calhenlotatle, The invasion of Poland. France and Britain 
in the war. The fall of Norway, Denmark, France, the Neth- 
erlands, Belgium. The Russian-German non-aggression pact. 
Just a piece of paper. The U. S. Defense and Aid to Britain 
program. 

In our theme article this week, we again remind readers 
that this article is part of our series —- “FOR THE COM- 
MON DEFENSE.” The display of lethal weapons in this 
week’s article is not a symptom of war hysteria on our se 
We don’t like the shooting any more than you do. We have 
taken pains to handle this material sc that the young reader 
can get his information on armaments with a minimum of 
emotional] disturbance. 

Teachers may do well to have pupils discuss the post-war 
world they would like to live in. What kind of world is it 
likely to be if Nazi-ruled Germany is victorious? 

Our theme article mentions the U. S. Arsenal at Spring- 
field, Mass. You may want to bring up Longfellow’s poem, 
“The Arsenal at Springfield” as appropriate for the 


occasion — 


“Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 

There were no need of arsenals or forts.” 


History of Land Warfare 


Primitive men fought with stones and clubs; then they 
developed slings, bows, and spears. The ancient Persians 
and Assyrians fought from horse-drawn chariots, with the 
aid of shields, spears, arrows, and swords. 

The armies of the ancient Greeks depended upon the 
Spartan phalanx, a solid mass of troops protected by shields 
and bristling with spears. The Roman legions who con- 
quered the ancient world were arranged in checkerboard 
array, which lent itself to flexible movement of units. Roman 
soldiers used spears, swords, and javelins 

The barbarians who overran the Roman empire were 
swift horsemen, who fought with sword, lance, or battle-ax. 
Throughout the middle ages, the mounted soldier was 
extremely important, although foot soldiers armed with 
crossbows and long bows were a match for them at a dis- 
tance. The greatest military problem of the middle ages was 
the siege of a fortified castle. with its battlements, walls, 
moats, and drawbridges. Stone-throwing machines, batter- 
ing rams, and catapults tried to breact. the walls to make 
way for besiegers 

With the invention of firearms in the 14th century, knights 
and castles began to lose their effectiveness. Professional 
armies equipped with firearms were tormed. The roving 
mercenaries were an important feature of the Thirty Years’ 
War (1618-48). 

In the 16th and 17th centuries, muzzle-loading muskets, 
bayonets, hand pistols, and cannons became significant 











FOR FAITH IN DEMOCRACY 


For Courage, and a Sense 
of Direction | 


An inspiring and challenging article that cries out 
to be read by everyone in education appears in the 
current (November) issue of Progressive Education. 
It is: “What Are We Fighting For?” by James A. 
Michener, nage of the Colorado College of Edu- 
cation, now an editor for the Macmillan Company. 

If a copy of this magazine is not available at 
your library, one may be purchased for 50 cents 
from The Progressive Education Association, 221 
West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. Annual subscrip- 
tions $3.00 (monthly, October through May). 











weapons, and pitched battles in the open field were so 
costly that strategical maneuvers and siege began to replace 
rf Yet Napoleon used pitched battles almost entirely, 
combining them with skillful maneuvering and fast 
campaigns. 

Military conscription grew up on the European continent 
in the 19th century, drafting the entire male population of a 
country for training in warfare 

Mechanical invention and the industrial revolution have 
put a premium upon the technical equipment necessary to 
modern warfare. Success now depends as much or more 
— the size of population, natural resources, and the rate 

production, as it does upon courage and individual 
initiative. 
Discussion Questions 


1. Has our machinery for peace kept pace with our 
machinery for war? What organized efforts have been made 
for peace in the past? Are any being made today? 

2. If there were no guns, would there still be wars? What 
are some of the causes for which men fight? How can they 
be eliminated? 

3. How were rifles important in advancing the American 
frontier? 

4. Are there any “peaceful,” law-abiding uses of firearms? 

5. What problem will many munition workers face after 
the war is over? 


Fact Questions 

1, What is meant by the barrel of a gun? The stock? A 
cartridge? 

2. What- is the caliber of a gun? : 

3. How did the word rifle originate? What do grooves do? 

4. What is the Springfield rifle named for? Why is the 
Garand better? 

5. What is an automatic rifle? A machine gun? What are 
machine guns used for? 

6. Where are most of our small arms factories? 


[Next week’s Theme Article: “Ammunition”’] 


INSIDE CHINA (P. 4) AND COVER MAP 


“Inside China,” in conjunction with the front cover map, 
shows pupils supply routes, the capital, portions of China 
controlled by Japan, and many Far Eastern trouble eg 
For the importance of the Dutch East Indies, coveted by 
Japan as a source of oi] and rubber, see Junior Scholastic, 
Oct 27, map on page 2, and theme article on Rubber, 
pages 6-7. Note also in the Nov. 3 issue, the theme article on 
Oil. Articles on Japan’s war against China are found in the 
issues of Oct. 13 (page 2, with map); and Oct. 20, page 3. 

[Continued on next page) 
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Appoint different pupils to make reports on these issues. 

Let pupils discuss the map, with supply routes to China, 
and reasons for United States aid to China. From examina- 
tion of the map, pupils can see why the Philippines are in a 
dangerous position, how they might-be used by Japan as a 
naval base and point of attack for the Dutch East Indies, 
and how Japan could raid British and American shipping if 
she could secure a foothold in the Indies. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How do you account for China’s strong resistance to the 
Japanese military machine? 
- 2. Is the U. S. aiding China? Why should we help them? 
8. Why are the Philippines in a dangerous position? 


Fact Questions 


1. What different groups are united in China’s National 
Government? Who is the Generalissimo. or head, of the 
government? 

2. By what routes do supplies reach the Chinese armies 
from outside? 

3. What are the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives doing 
to help the armies? 

4. What part of China do the Japanese control? How does 
the “een of China help the Chinese defenders? 


[Coming next week: “Inside Japan”’] 


HISTORICAL CARTOON — P. 9 


You may want to make this cartoon the basis for a com- 
parison of Napoleon’s and Hitler's conquests. Let pupils 
study a map of Europe. (For Hitler's Europe see Junior 
Scholastic, Sept. 15, page 2.) At the height of his power in 
1810, Napoleon’s empire included France, Belgium, Holland, 
parts of Italy, Croatia and Dalmatia (now in Yugoslavia). 
Indirectly he controlled Spain, the rest of Italy, the confed- 
eration of the Rhine (part of Germany), and the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw (Poland). His allies were Denmark, Nor- 
way, Prussia, and the Austrian Empire, which he had 
defeated in battle. The only nations that were quite inde- 
pendent of him were Britain, Russia, Sweden and Turkey. 
Let pupils compare the present lineup of states. The same 
countries are ranged against Hitler, although Sweden is 
keeping perilously neutral. 

Napoleon hoped to invade England, just as Hitler does, 
but he never succeeded because he did not control the sea. 
He brought about his own downfall by invading Russia, and 
taking Moscow, in a barren victory. The Russian burning of 
Moscow in 1812 can be compared to the present “scorched 
earth” policy. German troops have taken Borodino, as the 
French invaders took Borodino. Winter and bad roads have 
already stalled the German advance, as they impeded the 
French armies retreating from Moscow. Guerrilla warfare 
played a part in cutting up the French lines as it is now 
threatening the German lines of communication. 

Let pupil committees investigate the early lives ot Hitler 
and Napoleon. Another committee can prepare a report on 
the “new Europe” of Napoleon’s day, as he organized the 
continent, compared to Hitler’s plans for a “new order.” 


BIB AND TUCK — P. 12 


. Civies classes can do some thinking about their immediate 
environment in connection with these lively suggestions for 
improving Jefferson Junior High. Let your pupils list in the 


irit of friendly suggestion all the improvements they would 
to see in their school. Allow the class to analyze the 
practicability of these ea from the point of view 
t of people who will be bene- 

fitted. Perhaps the pupils can work out a list that will be 
deserving of space iz the school paper, or a special report in 
assembly, or a report at a P.T.A. meeting as in Bib and Tuck. 


of expense and of the num 





JUNIOR JOURNALISTS — P. 15 


This exercise on accuracy can be fcllowed up with several 
based on your own school situation. Pupils can be asked to 
find and check accurately the names of players on the foot- 
ball team, with their preferred positions; or facts about some 
program in your school—a trip, assembly program, or 
visitor. Have them write an account, checking the facts. 

unior high school pupils with a penchant for journalism 
will find much to appeal to them in Edgar Dale’s new book, 
How to Read a Newspaper (Scott, Foresman, Chicago, 
$1.40). Look for it at your local library 

Sponsors of school publications as well as teachers of 
English classes will be able to use ensuing issues of Junior 
Journalists to strengthen their pupils in the fundamentals of 
good reporting. Use the exercises during class or club 
period for discussion and drill. For several months Junior 
Journalists will present a series planned to meet the needs 
of younger groups, for whom no textbook on journalism is 
available. 

Topics to be covered, in addition to Accuracy, are News 
Values, News Leads, Organization of a News Story, Leads 
with Punch, Identification of Persons, Choice of Words, 
Editorial Comment — Appropriate and Inappropriate, Copy- 
reading, Headlines, and Makeup. 

There is no deadline for Junior Journalist entries. If the 
arrive early, we have them in time to cite outstanding hem | 
in the column. Some good captions have come too late to be 
mentioned with their group. 

Several questions about the letter count in headlines have 
arisen. One inquiry asks about the line St. Mary’s Falls Canal. 
This line counts 20. The period after the St. and apostrophe 
each count 4, as do commas and other marks of punctuation. 
The period at the end of the sentence is not included in the 
line. Spaces between words are %, and the M counts at least 
1%. The count varies somewhat with different type faces, and 
must be worked out individually for every headline schedule. 

Mistakes in the Junior Journalist story which pupils should 
catch, are as follows: 


Baltimore, Md., should be Washington, D. C. 
Navy Day, Oct. 25, should be Navy Day, Oct. 27. 
Merchant ship Kearny should be destroyer Kearny. 
Japan should be Iceland. 

North America should be South America. 

Joe L. Louis should be John L. Lewis. 





Answers to Quiz, Page 8 
I. 5, 1, 7, 2, 8, 3, 9, 4, 10, 6. 
II. b, c, a, a, c. 
Il. T, F, Tf, T, F 
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Birthdays of Famous Persons 


18 LOUIS JACQUES DAGUERRE, 1789-1851. French 
painter and pioneer photographer. 

19 GEORGE ROGERS CLARK, 1752-1818. American 
soldier and frontiersman. During the Revolutionary 
War he protected the western colonies against 
the British and Indian raids from Canada. 

19 JAMES ABRAM GARFIELD, 1831-1881. Twentieth 
President of the United States. Assassinated by a 
disappointed office seeker. 

21 VOLTAIRE (Francois Marie Arouet), 1694-1778. 
French philosopher and writer. 

21 CARDINAL MERCIER, 1851-1926. Belgian priest, 
famous for his patriotic service in the last war. 

22 GEORGE ELIOT (Mary Ann Evans), 1819-1880. En- 
glish novelist. 

23 FRANKLIN PIERCE, 1804-1869. Fourteenth President 
of the United States. 

24 BENEDICTUS DE SPINOZA, 1632-1677. Jewish 
philosopher, born in Holland. 

25 ANDREW CARNEGIE, 1835-1919. American manu- 
facturer and philanthropist. 

29 LOUISA MAY ALCOTT, 1832-1888. American novel- 
ist and story-writer. 

30 MARK TWAIN (Samuel Langhorne Clemens), 1835- 
1910. American novelist and humorist. 

30 WINSTON CHURCHILL, 1874—. Prime Minister of 
Great Britain. 


mans EYE CEMA BER nn 


3 SAINT FRANCIS XAVIER, 1506-1552. Patron saint 
and apostle of the Indies. 

4 THOMAS CARLYLE, 1795-1881. Scottish essayist and 
historian. 

5 MARTIN VAN BUREN, 1782-1862. Eighth President 
of the United States. 

6 JOSEPH CONRAD, 1857-1924. English novelist, 
born in Poland. 

7 MARY STUART, Queen of Scots, 1542-1587. 

8 ELI WHITNEY, 1765-1825. Inventor of the cotton gin. 

9 JOHN MILTON, 1608-1674. English poet. 

11 EMILY DICKINSON, 1830-1886. American poet. 

13 HEINRICH HEINE, 1797-1856. German poeta 

16 LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN, 1770-1827. German 
composer. 

16 JANE AUSTEN, 1775-1817. English novelist. 

17 JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 1807-1892. American 
poet. 

24 CHRISTOPHER (KIT) CARSON, 1809-1868. Ameri- 
can hunter and scout. 

26 GEORGE DEWEY, 1837-1917. American admiral. 

27 LOUIS PASTEUR, 1822-1895. French chemist and 

* medical scientist. 

28 WOODROW WILSON, 1856-1924. Twenty-eighth 
President of the United States. 

29 CHARLES GOODYEAR, 1800-1860. Inventor of rub- 
ber vulcanizing. 

29 WILLIAM £E. GLADSTONE, 1809-1898. English 
statesman. 

30 RUDYARD KIPLING, 1865-1936. English story-writer 
and poet. “ 
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J TODAY'S TRENDS IN THE LICHT OF THE PAST 


By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 
ADING RUSSIA—Two “Generals” : 
sve always helped Russia defeat her 
nemies. They are: “General” Distance 
Russia’s great area and poor roads 
ich slow up an enemy; and “Gen- 
si’ Winter—Russia’s plains are swept 
blizzards that pile snow in 20-foot 
rifts and block roads for months at a 


In addition, the Russians always ee 
ave been stubborn fighters. They are ie 
illing to destroy their crops and vil- | |N 1699, PETER THE GREAT OF 


e RUSSIA MADE AN ALLIANCE WITH | | BUT THE YOUTHFUL CHARLES Xil OF SW 
sges rather than let them fall into the | OENMARK AND SAXONY IN A WA PROVED A M 


Js of an enemy. TO ROB SWEDEN OF HER BALTIC F “BLUE BOYS” UTED THE RUSSIANS ‘at 
“Generals” Distance and Winter, 
us Russian fighting ability, smashed 
» Swedish invasion of 1708, and Na- 
sleon’s invasion of 1812. But, today, 
other more powerful invader threat- 
s the Russians. Will Germany’s fast- 
oving tanks, trucks, and airplanes be 
ble to overcome “Generals” Distance 
nd Winter? Will Russia’s heavy losses f 
men and equipment in battle, and ; N 
conquest of many of her industrial wt 
ters break the people's fighting | (708 CHARLES INVADED RUSSIA. a 














nt RUSSIANS RETREATED SLOWLY, LURI 
pirit? We may learn the answers to | THE SWEDES INTO THE INTERIOR, W 


ese questions soon. THEY SUFFERED HORRIBLY FROM THE 
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RUSSIA: 
 — 


N 1812, NAPOLEON BROKE WITH HIS ALLY, CZAR THE RUSSIANS GAVE GROUND STUBBORNLY, THEY FAIL 
LEXANDER 1, AND INVADED RUSSIA WITH 600,000 MEN. | | ERS AT THE BLOODY BATTLE OF BORODINO, AND HAD TO ABANDON MOSCOW. 


Ig NO ARMY ANY 
R, SEAN. 


—_ 
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IN THE TERRIBLE RETREAT FROM MOSCOW THROUGH A 
FROZEN, BARREN AND HOSTILE COUNTRY, NAPOLEON'S GRAND 
ARMY WAS CUT TO PIECES. ONLY A HANOFUL SURVIVED/ 






































PART 2 


[Continued from last week’s issue] 


O answer at all, even when he 
& called her again. He didn’t 
think of himself, or what he 
had done — a night trip up the river 
and down again—something no 
Arawak ever did. He didn’t think 
how lucky he was to be safe on 
shore again. He thought only of 
Man-6 and Klee-klee. 

Then he heard the faint sound ot 
sobbing. He ran to the door of the 
hut. The light of the fire showed him 
Man-6 on the pallet of leaves with 
Klee-klee in her arms. Klee-klee was 
sobbing. But Man-6 had not heard 
him call her because she was fast 
asleep. 

He shook her gently. 

“Man-6,” he said, “I 
you see... 

“Peh-weh!” she said, relief and 
joy in her voice. But her face was 
brown and drawn in the firelight. 
“The pai man, Peh-weh. Where is 
he? The face of Klee-klee is even hot- 
ter than it was before you went.” 

“He is gone!” said Peh-weh. “1 
went to villages and villages, and 
even to his village — but he had gone 
to the mountains. Our people must 
have gone that way, too, for the vil- 
lage on Warwah Creek is empty and 
all the fires are out there. It is so in 
the other villages also. Had I fol- 
lowed the pai man, I'd never have 
come back at all.” 

He dropped beside Man-6. He put 
his hand on her head. She was cry- 
ing and trying not to. Then he 
touched the face and body of Klee- 
klee, and it was hotter indeed, just 
as Man-é had said. 

“We'll take her to the fire,” said 
Peh-weh. “Maybe the heat will go 
out of her then, into the fire where 
it belongs. I am not the pai man, 
and the pai man cannot come, so I'll 


am back, as 


have to do the best I can. But what 


does the pai man do for babies when 
their bodies grow so hot?” 





“Little Jungle Village” is from the book Little 
Jungle Village, and is used here by permission 
of the author and the publishers, Viking Press. 


LITTLE JUNGLE VILLAGE 


By joBesse McElveen Waldeck 


“I think,” said Man-é, “that he 
blows upon them.” 

“Then,” said Peh-weh, taking 
Klee-klee in his arms and bearing 
her to the fire, “we shall blow upon 
our little sister.” 


ri bent over Klee-klee, and blew 
upon her face. He blew as hard and 
as long as he could. He puffed out 
his cheeks and brought his blowing 
from deep in. his stomach. He blew 
until he thought he could blow ‘no 
more. Yet even as he thought that, 
he kept on blowing. He had found 
out this night that the things he 





Illustration by Katharina von Dombrowski 


A deer turned, startled. 


thought no one could do were the 
things he could do. 

When he had blown and blown, 
he touched again the cheeks of Klee- 
klee. 

They were just as hot as ever. 
Klee-klee did not cry. She had cried 
so much that she could cry no more. 

“If the breath of one is good, 
Man-6,” he said, “and edie 
knows how powerful the breath of 
such a hunter as I must be, then the 
breath of two is even better. We 
shall blow together.” 

So Man-6 came close beside Peh- 
weh, and they both blew upon Klee- 
klee at the same time. But it was no 
use. The face of Klee-klee seemed 
even hotter than before. , 

“We'll rest awhile for our breath 
to get strong again, and try once 
more,” said Peh-weh. “While we rest, 
I shall try to draw the fire out of her 
with leaves, from the jungle. I know 
where these leaves are. I can find 















and gather them even in the dark.” 

Man-6 took Klee-klee, and Peb- 
weh dashed into the dark for the 
leaves that would help. These were 
the leaves the pai man would have 
chosen had he been there. 

He came back with them, bound 
them into a bunch with a length of 
nibbi vine. Then he chanted, and 
Man-é chanted: 

“Come out of our sister, O, heat 
that kills breathing!” they said to- 
gether. “Leave our sister at once! 
Come out! Come out!” 

Then Peh-weh brushed the bunch 
of leaves over the baby’s face, her 
body, and kept on chanting. Twice 
and thrice and again he brushed her 
hot body. Then he rose and touched 
each of the four posts of the hut 
with the leaves. 

“Come out,” he chanted. “Come 
into the leaves that I may scatter 
the heat among others.” 

He touched the four ts of the 
hut to divide up the t among 
them so that none would have 
enough of it to’ be dangerous. He 
went to the birds’ nests he could 
reach, and touched them with the 
leaves. He touched the hut of the 
powis, the hut of the honey-bear. 
They loved Klee-klee, too, and 
wouldn’t mind taking to themselves 
some of the heat that hurt her. 


Havinc done all that anybody 
could have done, even the pai man, 
Peh-weh went back to his sisters. 
Fearfully, doubtfully, he touched 
the skin of Klee-klee. 

It was just as hot as ever. 

“There will have to be more blow- 
ing, I guess,” he said to Man-é. “It's 
= though, that we have not 

reath enough between us to blow 
the heat away.” 

They placed Klee-klee on the 
ground, and Man-6 and Peh-weh 


- knelt beside her. They began to 


blow. 

“Blow, Man-6!” cried Peh-weh, 
and blew the strongest breath he 
had. They blew and blew, pausing 
only to catch their breath. 


n between times Peh-weh 





senett 
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touched the skin of Klee-klee. It 
didn’t seem any cooler. 

One ag about it all kept Peh- 
weh from feeling too badly. Klee- 
klee’s breath was not dying away, 
like a fire that ‘ s out. It was get- 
ting faster, really, and louder and 
stronger. Yes, the hotter her body, 
the higher and louder and. faster her 
breathing. Surely, when it was like 
that, there was no danger of Klee- 
klee dying. 

Peh-weh clasped the hand of 
Man-6 very tightly, so that she could 
feel the bones of her fingers grating 
together. But Man-6 wouldnt have 
minded had her hand come off in 
his, if only he would keep on cling- 
ing. For here was Peh-weh, the brave 
hunter, needing the hand of Man-6 
to keep up his strength and courage. 

It was deep in the night when 
Peh-weh, running his hand over the 
face of the ae said softly to 
Man-6: 

“I'm afraid it’s bad. There are 
bumps in her mouth!” 

“Bumps? What do you mean?” 

“Well,” said Peh-weh, “bumps like 
— well, you know, like the warts on 
a wart-hog. We don’t seem to be 
helping her, even with your blowing 
and my blowing.” 

“Maybe,” said Man-6 eagerly, “if 
we shook Klee-klee the bumps would 
shake off, just as they shake off the 
wart-hog. Maybe they'll take the 
heat with them as they fall!” 


Peh-weh was dubious about it, but 
he would try anything. He shook 
Klee-klee and she began to cry. It 
was a loud cry. Peh-weh felt re- 
lieved. There was nothing much 
wrong with a baby who could cry 
so loudly. 

But when the darkness had 
climbed up out of the trees, and 
morning was there, Klee-klee was 
still hot to the touch. She still had 
the bumps behind her lips. 


“If only she will get well,” Peh- 
weh whispered, “I'll never talk bad 
to you. Never! I'm not a brave 
hunter, Man-6! Last night on the 
river I was scared, scared until | 
didn’t know where I was going, 
or why.” 

“You went for the pai man. [ won't 
listen when you say you're not 
brave.” 

“Let's not talk about it. Just re- 


member this — when I try to tell you 
how brave I am, you speak up and 
remind me of Klee-klee when she 
was sick —” j 

There was a sudden hush. Klee- 
klee had stopped crying! 

Peh-weh caught her up, held her. 
“Man-6! Her body isn’t hot any more. 
The heat has gone out of her!” 

There was no doubt about it. Klee- 
klee was cooler than she had been 
for more hours than they cared to 
remember. She even looked happy 
but tired. 

“I wonder,” said Peh-weh, touch- 


ing her mouth, “if the bumps are 
gone...” 

And then Klee-klee smiled. 

“Her mouth, Man-é! Look!” They 
both looked, first at Klee-klee, and 
then at each other. And then they 
laughed, until they all but cried, A 
deer turned, startled, at the sound of 
it. The parrot squawked. 

“Teeth!” said Peh-weh, awe in his 
voice. 

“Yes,” said Man-é, “teeth! It was 
nothing but teeth all the time!” 

At that moment there was no hap- 
pier village along the Cuyuni. 





NEW MOVIE 


HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY 
A 20th-Century Fox Picture 


Sixty years ago the valleys of Wales 


were still pleasant and green. Simple 


ple lived there, earning their living 
by dilate a little coal. Then the big 
companies took over the mines. The 
younger miners joined labor unions, but 
the older ones were against unions. 
Fathers and sons quarreled over this 
question. 





Roddy McDowall & Walter Pidgeon 


The depression came, and many of 
the mines closed down. As the coal dust 
blackened the green lawns, so poverty 
and quarrels blackened the once-happy 
lives of the villagers 

This film tells the story of one Welsh 
tamily. Huw Morgan (Roddy Mece- 
Dowall) was the youngest son. Young 
McDowall is one of the best child ac- 
tors we've ever seen. He is 12 years old, 
and came to this country from England 
about a year ago ~ 

There are many stories in the movie. 
here’s the story of the minister (Wal- 
t@ Pidgeon) who falls unhappily in 
love with Huw’s sister. 

There are the stories ot Huw’s five 
strong brothers. And best of all, there 
is Huw’s own story. 

Through the whole film, a splendid 
‘Welsh chorus sings old songs. — 





Or Else 


Patient: “Doctor, are you sure I’ve got 
measles. Sometimes doctors prescribe 
for measles and the patients die of some- 
thing else.” 

Doctor: “Lister.— when I prescribe 
tor measles, you die of cone 

Roslyn Leanore Bresnick, 13, Jr. H. 8. No. 14%. 
Brookiyn, NV 


Sock 


Dora: “I must send my little nephew 
three socks for his birthday.” 

Daisy: “You mean three pairs of socks 
‘on’t you?” 

Dora: “No — three socks. His mothe: 
wrote me that he had grown another 


t »” 
oot. 
Mary Marshall, 11, Jr. H. 8.. Selbyville. 1» 


Math 


Boy: “Are those eggs 42 cents « 
dozen?” 
Clerk: “Yes, and they’re strictly fresh.” 
Boy: “How much would 30 eggs 
cost?” 
Clerk: “One dollar and five cents.” 
Boy: “Thanks. That’s part of my math 
homework.” 
Mary Perez, 11, Niagara St. School, Niagara Falls “ + 





Joke ais Week 


This week, a JSA button goes to 
Phyllis Reynolds, Jr. H. S., Champaign, 
Ill., for this joke: 

Tourist: “What makes these Western 
plains so flat?” 

Cowboy: “Waal, stranger, we've de- 
cided it must be because the sun sets on 
‘em every night.” 
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UCK stood back from the 
dresser and talked into the 


mirror. 


“Ladies and gentlemen—” he be-. 


gan, then stopped short. No, that 
wasn't the way to begin. Sounded 
s ; 
“Fellow-citizens—” 
i that sounded like a political 
speech. How the Sam Hill did you 
address a Parent-Teacher meeting so 
that it sounded just plain friendly? 

Tuck propped himself with one 
elbew on the dresser and thought a 
minute. “Evenin’, folks, h’yall?” he 
drawled in his best Kay Kyser man- 
ner. Sure, why not? That sounded 
friendly, all right, and he could skip 
the “h’yall.” 

“Evenin’, folks,” he repeated aloud. 
“We students of Jefferson—” 


This time he stopped because of a 
noise that seemed to come from the 
hallway. The door to his room was 
closed and the key was in the lock, 
but he was sure he'd heard a noise 
outside. He cocked his head and lis- 
tened. It couldn't be a mouse, but 
it could be — uh-huh! Well, if Miss 
Bib Tucker was up to any snooping, 
he'd fix her. 

Tuck started his speech again, and 
tiptoed toward the door as. he 
‘talked. “Evenin’, folks. We students 
of Jefferson Junior a have a very 
important subject to discuss tonight. 
The question is—” Tuck gr the 
doorknob firmly—“What To Do With 
Eavesdroppers!” As he said this last 
word, Tuck jerked open the door and 
Bib fell in. 

“Well, well, if it isn't Keyhole 
Katie herself!” Tuck laughed, as he 
helped Bib up off the floor. “Do you 
know that it’s a penal offense in this 
state to eavesdrop?” 

“Oh you know so much, Mr. Dis- 
trict Attorney! You're a smarty AND 
a meany. You always stick that ‘Do 
Not Disturb’ sign on your door, and 
you know how it affects me!” 

“But I didn’t know it made you 
take setting-down exercises outside 
my door,” Tuck teased her. “Well, to 
save you any further—exercise, I was 
practicing my speech for the P.T.A. 
meeting tonight.” 

“What speech?” Bib asked in sur- 


prise. 
“Haven't you heard? I thought 
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THERE'LL BE SOME 
CHANGES MADE — MAYBE 








Cricket was going to tell you about 
it. Well, you see, it all came up sud- 
denly—after lunch today. Bo and 
Skeets and I were helping Mr. Ding 
move the piano down to the cafeteria 
where the meeting’s to be held, and 
Bo said he sure wished somebody 
would give Jefferson another piano, 
so we wouldn’t have to move that 
one around all the time. Skeets said 
yeah, and he could think of several 
other things he'd do, if he was run- 
ning the school. Well, we-got to 
monkeying around with the idea of 
what 9 students would do, if they 
were running things, and Mr. Ding 
said, “Why don’t some of you come 
to the meeting tonight and tell the 
P. T. A. about it?’ So Skeets phoned 
his mother—Mrs. Obolansky’s presi- 
dent of the P.T.A.—and fixed it up. 
Bo's getting ten guys and Cricket’s 
getting ten gals to come and make 
their suggestions and—I seem to be 
chairman of the thing.” 


Fen was sitting up front with the 
P.T.A. officers and Jefferson’s prin- 
cipal, Mr. Slocum, when Bib and 
Cricket arrived at the meeting that 
night. There was a big crowd so they 
sat near the back of the room. 

As soon as the business meetin 
was over, Mrs. Obolansky turn 
the program over to Tuck. She said 
he had “a rise program in his 
pocket.” Ren hody laughed when 


Tuck pulled out his notes—they were 
written on a milk-bottle top! 

“Evenin’,, folks,” Tuck grinned. 
“This program is going to be about 
as much of a surprise to me as it is 
to you. The general idea is that the 
students here tonight are going to 
tell you what they'd do if they were 
running the school. I don’t know 
what they're going to say. This is a 
sort of Information, Please program 
that we cooked up ourselves, and it's 
‘completely unrehearsed.’ 

“Of course, we all think Jefferson 
is tops, as schools go,” Tuck contin- 
ued, “but there are a few changes 
wed make, if we were running 
things. Since Bo Tanner and Skeets 
Obolans were the ones who 
started this, I'm going to call on 
them first. After that, anybody who 
wants to, can speak. Bo, suppose you 
start us off.” 

- Bo was in the first row so he stood 
up and faced the audience. “Well, I 
think we ought to have a free period 
once a week when we could attend 
any classes we want to. Some of us 
would like to take science or jour- 


_nalism but we can't get it on our 


schedules. If we had a free period, 
we could sit in on some of those 
classes we're specially interested in. 
Another thing, we'd like more sub- 
jects on everyday problems. For in- 
stance—well, how to take a girl to a 
dance—” 

There were several titters in the 
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audience and Cricket winked at Bib. 
Bo had suddenly become interested 
in dancing since the Swingeroo. 
“That's right,” Bo insisted. “That's 
a big problem to some of us. How 
do you ask her and, when you get 
there, what do you do with her? Do 
you have to dance with her all the 
time or can you sit her down? Things 
like that. Oh, and we sure need an- 
other piano at Jefferson, so we 
wouldnt have to cart this one 
around every time — every time 
there's a meeting somewhere.” 


Bo looked a little embarrassed as 
he sat down, but the audience ap- 
plauded. Tuck called Skeets next. 


“I guess mostly we need escala- 
tors,” Skeets said with a dry grin, and 
the students applauded again. “But, 
aside from that, we need more drink- 
ing fountains. Gosh, you capyeest 
have to miss classes to get a dri 
of water around here! Then we need 
a recreation room where the students 
could gather at noon or after school 
and play records. The gym’s in use 
now during all three lunch periods 
and after school. Also, we'd like to go 
down to City Hall to see how the 
city’s run or to the polls and watch 
an election or to tks broadcasting 
station and see how they put a pro- 
gram on the air.” 

As soon as Skeets sat down, Bib 
rose. 

“Mister Chairman,” she said. “I'd 
like to add something to Skeets’ sug- 
gestion about the fountains. I think 
the water ought to be cool. Who 
wants to drink warm water all the 
time?” 

“And Mister Chairman,” Cricket 
stood up. “I think we ought to have 
a Student Bank and a Student store. 
A Snack Shop, maybe, where the kids 
could buy candy, peanuts, and pop. 
Any class or club would be tickled 
pink to run it. They could keep it 
open after school and even at nights 
if there was a play or party or band 
concert going on.” 

Tuck, and many others, looked to- 
ward Mr. Slocum to see how he was 
taking all this. He was taking it 
down—making notes on a piece of 
paper, so evidently he thought the 
Pepetions were worth: noting any- 

Ow. 


The kids were going strong. Some- 
body he. gare an honor study hall. 
Somebody else got up and said that 
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BIB and TUCK 


there ought to be music in the cafe- 
teria at noon-time. This brought a 
quick follow-up from Boots Fleming, 
a mechanical wizard, who remarked 
that no one would be able to hear 
the music over the rattle of dishes 
and talk, unless the walls and ceil- 
ing were lined with sound-absorbing 
material. He recommended doing 
that! 

_ This brought on a run of really 
goofy suggestions. Blimp Bonimo 
wanted the hot dogs in the cafeteria 
tied with different colored ribbons 
so you could tell which had mustard 
and which had relish! 


Joe Cudahy got up and said that 


there ought to be more teachers with 


a sense of humor. This got a big 
laugh, with Mr. Slocum’s big bass 
voice leading all the rest. 


It was all great fun and, when all 
the kids hed spoken, Mrs. Obolan- 
sky thanked them for their “excellent 
advice.” Then she asked Mr. Slocum 
if he’d like to say anything. 

“Yes, indeed.” Mr. Slocum rose. “I 
think it’s a fine thing for you students 
to speak so freely. Since you spend 
most of your waking hours here and 
-” Mr. Slocum smiled—“some of your 
sleeping hours, I’m sure both par- 
ents and teachers want you to be as 
comfortable and happy as possible. 
I promise that your suggestions will 
be carefully considered. The School 
Board may not be able to see your 
point about escalators or sound- 
proofing the cafeteria, but I'll pro- 
vide you with a recreation room, 
Snack Shop, or whatever you want 
to call it, right now. We will move 
the band instruments to that little 
room off the auditorium, so the old 
Band Room is yours.” 

There was wild applause from the 
students at this announcement. Mrs. 


Obolansky stepped up beside Mr. 


Slocum. 


“And I'll donate another piano,” 
she said, “provided you arrange to 
have it moved from my attic.” 

Tuck jumped up. “It’s a deal,” he 
said. 

“And how!” echoed Bo and Skeets. 

“Count me in on that,” Mr. Ding 
said. 

The meeting had been a great 
success. 

—Gay Heap 
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recommend. Oppor- 
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FREE folder—also 
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BY WELDON ROBERTS 
FAMOUS ARTIST 
FAMOUS ERASER 


A SERIES 


TITIAN 

















STUDENTS who appreciate Titian as 
a famous artist, will also appre 
ciate another Titian—a fae- 
mous eraser. Weldon Rob. 
erts Eraser No. 85 Ti- ‘ 


double bevel bias 
shape. You can buy 
this: eraser at your sta- 
tioner’s or art supply store. 


BIG CASH PRIZES 
Write for information NOW on the new 1941-42 
WELDON ROBERTS 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS CONTEST 
WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 
America’s Eraser Specialists 
Newark, N. J. 
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STAMPS 


TELL STORIES 


BEHIND THE MEADLINES 


grati ctions. 


Nazis Dissolve 
Czech Sokol 


BERLIN, Oct. 14 (AP).—Disso- 
lution of Sokol, the great Czech 
national sports organization, has 
been ordered by Reich Protector 


Reinhard Heydrich, it was an- 
nounced today. 














JINDRICH FUEGNER (below) helped start the 
Sokols in 1862. The Sokols have also worked as 
1 revolutionary group for Czechoslovakia’s in- 
dependence from 
Austro - German 
rule. The Nazis 
have ordered the 


CESKOSLOVENSKO 


Sokols 
band. 


DR. MIROSLAV 

(right), 

Sokol leader, is 

shown wearin 

the falcon feather in his cap. This stamp honors 
the 100th anniversary of Dr. Tyrs’ birth. The 
last Sokol games were held in 1938. 
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THIS FALCON (above) is the em- 
blem of Czech Sokol Athletic Soci- 
eties. It is also the Czech national 
bird, and represents strength and 
daring. Sokol means falcon in the 
Bohemian language. Czechs in 
America have many Sokol groups. 
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GREAT PEOPLE ON STAMPS 


WILLIAM TELL, according to legend, was a 
Swiss archer of the 15th century. At that time, 
Austria governed Switzerland. The Austrian 
governor, Gessler, ordered the Swiss people to 
salute his hat. Tell refused. Gessler, angered, 
ordered the archer to shoot an apple from his 
son’s head at 100 paces. 


WILLIAM TELL’S SON did not flinch when his 
father aimed at the apple on the boy’s head. 
The archer’s arrow pierced the apple through 
the center. Tell then showed the governor an- 
other arrow. “This arrow, Gessler,” he said, 
“would have found your heart had I killed my 


son. 


Stamps used by courtesy of Scott Stamp & Coin Co. 
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A HORNBOOK 


In Colonial times the first book used 
by the school children was the horn 
book. The hornbook consisted of only 
one printed page mounted on a thin 
board and covered with translucent 
horn to protect it. The printed page 
was usually about 4 inches by 3 inches 
or thereabouts. 

The hornbook had a handle for the 
pupil to hold. There was usually a hole 
through the handle for a string. The 
book contained the alphabet, the vow- 
els, the benediction, and the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

The hornbook was used in the colo- 
nial schools for about one hundred years 
and the children of those days learned 
to read and spell from it. Go to the 
library and read more about hornbooks. 

The materials that you will need to 
make a hornbook are as follows: 

1 thin board 8%” x 4h” (The side 
board from an orange crate is just 
the thing.) 

4 small round-headed tacks or rivets 

1 piece of celluloid, cellophane, ising 
glass or other transparent material 
6” x 4%” 

1 piece of white paper 4%” x 3%” 

Saw the board as shown in diagram 
below. Sandpaper it until it is smooth 
and stain with an oil stain 

Print or type the 
benediction and 
Lord's Prayer on 


k-——| 








Draw a border ¢« 
around the print- 
ing if you wish. 
Paste the paper to 
the board and cov- 
er it with the trans- 
parent material. 


—C, J. MacINLEY 
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3. Four-legged animal with two humps on 
its back. 

5. Beast of burden of the Andes. 

8. Deer of Northern Europe and Asia. 

12. Large animal with ivory tusks. 

16. South American bird pictured on page 
11, Nov. 3 issue, Jr. Schol. ( pl.). 

17. Oxlike African antelope. 


1. Insect with wansparent wings and hair- 
covered feet an 

2. Animal found in Himalaya mountains, 
related to raccoon family. 

3. Domestic animal; household pet. 

4. Large member of cat family. 

6. Fur-bearing mammal found in cold 
waters. 

7. Honey-producing insect. 

9. Small horse. 

10. Largest type of deer. 

11. African mammal related to giraffe, hav- 
ing striped upper legs. 

13. Rodent with long ears. 

14. Soft-finned fish. 


15. Young swine. { Solution next week } 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
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Hidden Places. 2, Reading. 3. Rome. 4. Denver. 
5. Panama. 

What Is It? A match. 

Five Cent Words. 1. Scent. Accent. 3. Crescent. 








Daring GIRL PARACHUTE JUMPER!! 
This unusual stamp along with GIANT 


4. Iridescent. 5. Magnificent. 
MOSQUITO, INDIAN ARCHER, MAP 
stamp U. 8. and others with Approvals. 


STAMPS 
Send 3c for postage. 
EARL C. PINKERTON, 5606-x Lansdowne Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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Frank Leahy 


—SPORTS— 


“\ AJONDER-WORKER’” is the 

word that best describes 
Frank Leahy, Notre Dame’s foot- 
ball coach. 

At Boston College in 1939 and 
1940 — his first two seasons as a 
head coach — hi. teams won 19 out 
of 20 games, and played two 
“Bowl” games. Now at Notre 
Dame, he still has the magic touch. 
As we write this, his team has yet 
to taste defeat this season. 

It was at Winner, South Dakota, 
that Leahy started on the football 
trail that eventually led to Notre 
Dame. At Winner High School, 
Frank starred in football, basket- 
ball, baseball, and track. He then 
went t- Centra: High School in 
Omaha, Nebraska, for a year. 

At Notre. Dame, Leahy played 
under one of the greatest of all 
coaches, Knute Rockne. He played 
tackle on the undefeated team of 
1929, his junior year. The following 
year, his — was knocked out of 
joint. 

He spent weeks in the hospital. 
And he learned a lot of football 
there! Knute Rockne used to sit at 
his bedside and talk football with 
him by the hour. 

Rockne recommended him tor 
his first coaching job. For eight 
years, Leahy served as an assistant 
coach, teaching the ABC’s of line 
play. A thorough teacher, no detail 
was too smal’ to escape his atten- 
tion. His crowning achievement was 
the famous line known as the 
Seven Blocks of Granite. 

He became head coach at Boston 
College. After two successful sea- 
sons, he was given a five-year con- 
tract at a salary of $10,500 a year. 
A few days later, Notre Dame 
asked Leahy to be their athletic 
director and football coach. Boston 
College agreed to let him go. 


— H. L. Mastin 














PUPILS: 
ACCURACY COMES FIRST 


Accuracy is important for all 
good reporters. It is easy to let small 
mistakes slip by, to fumble the spell- 
ing of a name, a middle initial, or a 
home address. Quotations must be 
exact. Errors of this sort have caused 
many a reporter to lose his job. 

Are you accurate? Spot the errors 
in this story, and correct them. You 
will find the true facts elsewhere in 
this issue. 

“The shooting has started,” President 
Roosevelt told the nation in a speech 
broadcast from Baltimore, Md., on Navy 
Day, Oct. 25. 

The President condemned the tor- 
pedoing of the American merchant ship 
Kearny off the coast of Japan on Octo- 
ber 17. But Americans will defend their 
rights, he said. 

“I have in my possession a secret map 
made in Germany by ‘Hitler’s govern- 
ment. It is a map of North America, as 
Hitler me ore to reorganize it.” 

His audience wondered whether the 
President would mention the strike of 
coal miners called that day by Joe L. 
Louis, president of the United Mine 
Workers of . America. But President 
Roosevelt did not mention this strike; 
nor did he name Mr. Louis. 


Teachers: See hints for further 
drill on accuracy in Teachers Edi- 
tion. 


GOOD WORK! 


The Tournapull caption we liked 
best was written by Janet Mathison, 8th 
Grade, Merrill (Wisc.) Junior High 
School. Here is Janet’s caption: 

This new Tournapull, combination 
tractor and digger, is being used on 
T.V.A.’s Cherokee Dam on the Tennes- 
see River. The tires are nine feet ten 
inches in diameter, it is run by two 200- 
horsepower Diesel engines, and has a 
digging capacity of 42 cubic yards. It 
is manufactured by R. G. LeTourneau, 
Inc., Peoria, Ill. , 

Others we especially liked were written 
by: Dorothy A. ‘Jelson, Weaverville, N. C.; 
Paul Somers, St. Francis de Paula, Chicago, 
Ill.; Patricia Mangan, Great Neck (N. Y.) 
Jr. H. S.; Francis LaCroix, Cathedral 
School, Rapid City, S. Dak.; Sally Shorn- 
horst, Bancroft School, Youngstown, O.; 
and Patricia Anne Fitzgerald, Holy Rosary 
School, Duluth, Minn. 
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OOC°F/ HE HITs 
LIKE A TEN-TON TRUCK! 


Who is one of the country’s greatest ball carriers, 
blockers, and tacklers? ““‘MR. PEANUT’! For it’s 
““MR. PEANUT” who helps to put energy, speed 
and endurance into so many of those top-notch 
players! When they pick “All America’ energy 
foods, you'll find “MR. PEANUT” on the first team! 
PLANTERS PEANUTS supply as much iron as whole 









1 GET MY PUNCH FROM 
PLANTERS PEANUTS/ 


milk and raisins—and they‘re rich in stamina- 
building vitamins. Enjoy PLANTERS for more 
energy—and flavor, too! For your nickel never 
bought so much taste-like-more flavor as a bag 
of fresh, crisp, meaty PLANTERS PEANUTS! Try 
some! Just be sure they’re genuine PLANTERS— 
with the picture of “MR. PEANUT” on the package. 
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PLANTERS PE NUTS 


IQ Big, complete, 22,000-word Webster Dictionary! @ 
















JUST SEND 10c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


tions that are chock full of interesting, useful facts. Just 
mail 10c and four empty 5c Planters Peanut bags or 10c 
and four empty 5c Planters Jumbo Block wrappers to 
PLANTERS, Dept. 10-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. Do it today! 


Here’s the dictionary every student should own—a big, 
complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary that contains 
416 pages, 22,000 definitions, an atlas of the world 
with 32 pages of full-color maps, and 10 special sec- 
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